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()8 July 15 falls the centenary of the death 
of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. He was 
born in 1802—third son of William Mack- 
worth Praed, of Teignmouth, serjeant-at-law 
—and on his mother’s side was a Winthrop, a 
branch of that same family which became 
illustrious in New England. As a small boy, 
we are told, he read Shakespeare and Plut- 
arch, became a good chess-player, and used to 
send home from school dramas and poems 
for his father’s criticism. He went to Eton 
in 1814, and there was one of the founders and 
co-editors of the Etonian. Moreover, though 
too delicate for rougher games, he was the 
best fives player in the school. In October, 
1821, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the ‘ D.N.B.’—from which we take these 
details—has much to say of his achievements 
especially in the way of Greek and Latin 
verse and of his prowess at the Union, where 
he was often pitted against Macaulay. He 
graduated in 1825 and was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Trinity in 1827. In 1829 he was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, and 
in 1830 bought the seat of St. Germans for two 
years, giving £1,000 for it. He made some 
mark as a speaker in Parliament, his political 
opinions being conservative, but the Reform 
Bill disfranchised St. Germans, and for a 
year or two Praed, out of Parliament, was 
employed chiefly in writing for the Morning 
Post ; it was in process of this activity that 
he won the confidence of Wellington. He was 
returned for Great Yarmouth in 1834. In 
1838 he was much occupied with endeavours 
for improvement in national education, but 
in that year his health, always delicate, 
began definitely to give way. He had 
married in 1835 and at his death left a widow 
and two daughters. 

Praed’s collected poems first appeared in 
New York in 1844. It is somewhat curious 
that the authorised edition of them (by Der- 
went Coleridge) was waited for till 1864. His 












verse may perhaps not be in the taste of the 
present day ; we do not remember having seen 
any recent estimate of it. Its grace, wit and 
lightness give the best of it a place in stan- 
dard anthologies, so that, with a certain 
amount of it at least, every lover of English 
verse is acquainted, and we would stoutly 
argue that anyone who cannot enjoy it is 
afflicted with a partial deafness to some of 
the stops of poetry. His political pieces are 
no doubt not widely known but, looking re- 
cently through Sir George Young’s edition of 
them (1888), we found much to enjoy. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS for July has an 

article on Earwigs by Dr. Malcolm Burr. 
Earwigs, we are first told, are an archaic and 
generalised type of insect. It is an impres- 
sive fact that there are more than 900 species 
of earwigs known to science. Most of them 
are confined to the tropics and it is thought 
that in Africa, and especially in South 
America, there must remain many more to be 
discovered. Towards the temperate zones the 
numbers decrease ; there are forty-five species 
in the Mediterranean region, in Russia only 
nine. In general, earwigs like warmth, and 
still more humidity; the Common Earwig, 
however, probably because humidity is so 
favourable to it, has adjusted itself to cold. 
It loves the dark, depending on touch rather 
than on sight for its experience of the world, 
and Dr. Burr gives a number of details to 
show the sensitiveness of the antennae, and 
also the insect’s craving for contact, preferably 
dorsal, with something solid and fixed, which 
explains the liking for crevices. In 1756 de 
Geer described the construction of a nest by 
the mother earwig and her care of her eggs 
and larvae, since which, in all the popular 
books on insects, the earwig has been held up 
as a prime example of maternal devotion. 
However, a man of science named Weyrauch, 
has pitilessly investigated all the proceedings 
of the pattern mother, and ‘‘ shows in a con- 
vincing manner that the entire series of phe- 
nomena can be accounted for by reflexes and 
tropisms.’’ Many of his observations and ex- 
periments are here set out. A main conclusion 
is that all the maternal activities depend upon 
the exercise of a master-instinct of licking, 
the use of which is to disinfect the eggs liable 
without licking to become mildewed and 
spoilt. If this instinct is checked it is found 
that the other manifestations of maternal care 
are stopped; and any eggs placed before the 
earwig thus denaturalised are instantly de- 
voured. There has been a good deal of dispute 
as to whether or no earwigs can fly, which has 
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now been settled very much in the affirmative. 
They not only fly but fly often. 


No? a great deal of attention, it appears, 
has been given to the antecedents of 
Pierre Loti on the mother’s side. In the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for July 1, M. O. 
Valence has a long article about them, written 
on the lines of a romance and entitled ‘ Les 
Grands-parents de Pierre Loti.’ Their name 
was Texier, and they lived at Rochefort. 
Dauphin Texier, Pierre Loti’s great-grand- 
father, was a clerk in a navy office, and had 
married a women of some gifts both as a 
writer of romantic, melancholy verse, and 
even asascholar. Their son Philip, a gentle 
delicate creature, also a Government employé, 
married Henriette Renaudin, of somewhat 
higher social standing than himself, and of 
Huguenot descent. Nadine, the mother of 
Pierre Loti was their daughter. Most of the 
article is devoted to her, to her immediate 
family, and to her love for Théodore Viaud. 
The Texiers were Catholics; but in Philip’s 
immediate family the Huguenot acquired the 
upper hand, and when Nadine carried her 
point and married Viaud, then “ secrétaire en 
chef de la mairie’’ and not considered a par- 
ticularly good match for her, her man had to 
abjure catholicism and turn protestant. 


NE have received Tract No. LII of the 

S.P.E. It is an essay by Mr. Bernard 
Groom ‘ On the Diction of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing and Arnold.’ ‘‘ It has become more and 
more plain to me,’’ the writer says, ‘ that 
in the matter of diction, Tennyson is the 
skilled professional poet, and in comparison 
the other two are more or less successful 
amateurs.’’ One might cull many good re- 
marks from the essay on Tennyson; we will 
instance two: the poet’s use of verbs, 
especially verbs of motion, in such a way that 
the chosen word “‘ gives life to a whole sen- 
tence, and in turn receives life from it ’’; and 
the unostentatious but effective way in which 
Tennyson’s knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics displays itself in his poems: 
“the ‘ classical’ features of his diction show 
both his reading and his complete lack of 
pedantry.”’ 

The influence of Browning’s satirical vein 
on his vocabulary is well brought out, as also 
is his learning and the need of learning in 
his readers if he is to be fully appreciated. 
We are inclined to think the phrases taken 
from Arnold to show influence of the Bible 
are, in reality, quotations made with a pur- 


pose. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOMERSET DIALECT WORDS AND 
PROVINCIALISMS. 


(See ante p. 20). 

Half-larks, (only in negations), medio. 
crity, half-measures. ‘‘ Theer wer no half- 
larks about they ’’—in praise of certain sheep 
and pigs. (S.Y.B., 1930, 78). ‘‘ No half- 
larks ’? means, don’t half do it, don’t scamp 
it. Either explained by, or perverted in, the 
Devon expression, ‘‘ No half-laughs or 
Paddy’s grins’? (Western Morning News, 7 
June, 1937). 

*Han’dogs. This appears in E.D.D. as 
An-dogs, etc., and should not have been in- 
cluded in my previous Glossary. 

Hang-down, a small variety of cider-apple; 
another name for the Horner. Also used 
occasionally for the crab-apple. 

Hedge-bayting, bat-fowling or ‘‘ bird-bat- 
ting’’; in a deposition of 1613. (S.N.Q. 
1911; 5). Same as E.D.D. Hedging, s.». 
Hedge 5, (2b). 

Hip-top, the first stage and best quality of 
Exmoor ale-brewing sixty years ago. 
(‘ Echoes of Exmoor,’ 1st ser., Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, 1923, p. 28). The next was called 
Secondary ; see also Sim, Wash-mallet, Scour- 
gut, below. 

Hook-heal, the herb Self-heal, Prunella 
vulgaris; formerly applied as a remedy for 
cuts from sickles (‘‘ hooks ’’), scythes, etc. 

Hot-scythe. See Damp-scythe above. 

Howschole. ‘‘The Schoole-boies in the 
West still religiously observe St. Nicholas day 
(December 6th), . At Curry-Yeovil in 
Somersetshire, where there is a Howschole (or 
schole) in the Church, they have annually at 
that time a Barrell of good Ale brought into 
the church; and that night they have the 
priviledge to breake open their Masters Cel- 
lar-dore ’’ (Aubrey, ‘ Remaines,’ ed. Britten, 
p. 40). I cannot find any explanation of 
‘* Howschole.’’ 

Hud, a leather satchel for a_ whetstone, 
attached to the mower’s waistbelt. (G.E. 
55). Primary meaning, a pod, husk, or shell. 

Huff (vb. trans.), to smell at, snuff up. 
(G.E. Gloss.). The sense appears in 8.0.D. 
Huff-snuff, obs. since 1653. 

Tronside, a variety of apple. 

Jack. At the Reeve’s Feast at North 
Curry, between Taunton and Langport, insti- 
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tuted in the reign of King John and probably 
by him, and discontinued in 1865, the givers 
of the feast—the lords of the Manors of 
Knapp and Slough—were called the ‘‘ Jack of 
Knapp” and the ‘‘ Jack of Slough.”” Three 
customary toasts were drunk by the tenement- 
holders: ‘‘ to the immortal memory of King 
John,’ ‘‘ to the real Jack of Knapp,” “‘ to 
the real Jack of Slough.’”’ The remarkable 
customs and procedure of this ancient cere- 
mony are given in full in Olivey’s ‘ North 
Curry,’ 1901, pp. 11-22. They are also in- 
scribed on a slab in the church vestry. 

Jackasses’ Gallop. See Kingsbury Jig 
below. 

Joey, the youngest and smallest animal of 
a litter, usually a pig’s; a ‘‘ nestletripe.”’ 
(S.N.Q. October, 1911; 262.) 

Johnny-cake, a cake made of maize and 
milk or water, baked on the hearth. Black- 
down Hills, mid-nineteenth century. (S.N.Q. 
March, 1900; 66.) 

Kingsbury Jig.  ‘‘ Kingsbury Jig, Jack- 
asses’ Gallop, or Up the sides and down the 
middle ’’—all the same dance. (‘ Somerset 
Countryman,’ vi., 69.) 

Lazy wind, a very cold and piercing wind, 
that “‘ would sooner go through you than 
round you ’’—an old Mendip saying. (S.C.H. 
31 Dec., 1938.) 

Lest-we-forget, the mignonette, Reseda 
odorata; in Bradford-on-Tone district. This 
bit of rhyming-slang shows that fancy names 
for plants are still being coined. 

Taner. Two kinds of ferrets are used in 
rabbiting, the bolter and the liner. The liner 
is so-named because it is secured by a cord 
before being put into the burrow to kill the 
rabbit. The bolter is sent in loose to drive 
the rabbit out. (‘ Somerset Countryman,’ vi., 
31.) For Bolter cf. E.D.D. 5th Bolt, 3. 

Iucky John ‘Hobbs, a common expression 
in mid-Somerset to describe a fortunate man. 


Probably a half-brother of the Cornish 
“Lucky John Toy.” 
Magnicious, magnificent. ‘‘ The most 
magnicious wallvlowers ever you zeed.”’ 
(S.Y.B. 1936; 89.) 
*Mazzardy. In E.D.D. and should not 


have been included in my previous Glossary. 
Mede-meat (mead-meat), customary food 
for mowers. ‘‘ In 1424 the Prior of Bruton 


was charged with having failed to provide at 
Banwell a loaf of the value of 1d., a dish of 
flesh of the value of 1d., a gallon of ale or two 
gallons of cider of the value of 1d., by a 
certain custom called mede mete, for the reeve 
and reaper and each of the bishop’s servants.”’ | 





(S.N.Q. 1913; 253). Servants of the Church 
generally had the best feeding. At another 
place the boon-day workers in harvest-time 
received for their midday meal 3 oz. of bread, 
two sorts of fish or fowl, and beer or cider; 
for supper each man had a 4 oz. loaf, two 
herrings or four pilchards, and one mackerel. 
(Palmer, ‘ Old Somerset,’ p. 108.) 
Middlemish, moderate, middling, in health. 
‘** Ah, Betty, how is you, and how is Gaffer ?’’ 
“We is both middlemish.’’ (Goldsworthy, 
‘ Recollections of Taunton,’ 1912, p. 51.) 
E.D.D. has one example, from Skeat, for 


Berks. ; ‘“‘ not known to our other correspon- 
dents.”’ 

Molly-palmer, a _ caterpillar. (S.N.Q. 
1911; 289.) 


Monkey, a thatcher’s receptacle. ‘‘ Old 
country words are quickly dropping out. This 
week an old-timer was instructing a young- 
farmers’ class how to thatch. He got half- 
way up the ladder and then said, ‘ Pass me 
the monkey.’ Not one lad understood what 
he meant. The ‘ monkey ’ is made from three 
pieces of wood and has a crook to secure it to 
the ladder. It holds enough yealmed straw 
for one course up the roof and prevents the 
straw being blown away.”’ (Western Daily 
Press, 5 Sept., 1936, p. 12.) 

Moult. ‘‘ When a mare foals, secure the 
moult (drops from the colt’s mouth), wrap 
it up, and hang it in the chimney corner. So 
long as it is kept the colt will thrive.” 
(S.C.H., date unknown.) The superstition 
has come down from classical times (see Lowe, 
‘ Magic in Greek and Latin Literature,’ 28, 
29), when the hippomanes was preserved for 
a love-charm. The several meanings attached 
to hippomanes suggest that the beliefs con- 
nected with it were even then ancient. 

Nedlins, netlins (Dorset), the small intes- 
tines of a pig. (S.D.N.Q. xxi., 177, 208, 254.) 
Equivalent to Somerset ‘‘ chidlets.’’ E.D.D. 
Suppt. has Nudlens, the entrails; Hants. 
only, 


Nicey, exactly, precisely. (G.E. Gloss.) 


One a’t’other, one another. ‘‘ Goo roun’ 
ta one at’other’s houses.” (S.Y¥.B. 1933; 
56.) 

Oxsacke. See Axsacke. 

Paltry. ‘‘ A pair of new paltry slippers.’ 
(Woodforde’s ‘Diary,’ 30 July, 1766.) 


Meaning unknown to me. In Manx dialect 
‘‘ paltry’? means having a large floral pat- 
tern, as in wall-paper or curtains. 

Peter, A, a mouse. (S.N.Q. October, 1911; 


*Pie Sunday. This, as previously sur- 
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mised, was Whit Sunday. The term was | 
known, and the pie custom observed, in Bath 


as well as in the rural parts of the county. 
Compare O’Neill’s ‘ Devonshire Idylls,’ p. 
7: “ Next day was White Sunday, when most 
folks who had a ‘ man’ and children wanted 
to make a pie. . . . She had never failed of 
gooseberry pie at Whitsuntide.”’ 

Pig’s eye, a kitchen term for half a pig’s 
face. Called also ‘‘ the eye-piece.’’ 1763. 
(S.D.N.Q. xix., 172, 201.) 

Pin, the sixth stage in the brewing, and 
the poorest quality, of Exmoor ale sixty years 
ago. (‘ Echoes of Exmoor,’ 1st ser., p. 28.) 

Pin-tickling, a schoolboy’s pastime of stick- 
ing pins in a desk to various depths and 


twanging them to produce a tune. Not con- 
fined to Somerset. (W.) 
Pipsey-pears, haws, in most parts of 


Somerset ; both hips and haws in the Bridg- 
water district. Also called Pixy-pears, as in 
E.D.D., which is probably the true form. 

Pitch (obs.), a working-area in Mendip 
lead-mining. (See Grib.) In E.D.D. it is 
limited to Cornish tin-mining, s.v. 2nd Pitch, 
24 


Pizy-shelters, the tufted or wumbrella- 
topped stems left standing when a hedge is 
trimmed ; also known as “‘ standels.’’ A. R. 
Wright, ‘English Folk-lore,’ p. 60, asks 
whether, in the Wye Valley, similar little 
bushes ‘‘ are still left for the fairies to hide 
in,’’? but he gives no name for them. 

Plushers, ‘‘ growth of hedge for laying.”’ 
(G.E. Gloss.) E.D.D. Plasher. 

Poking, a hedgehog. (Hill, ‘ Place-names 
of Somerset,’ p. 128.) E.D.D. Suppt. has 
“* Pochin, a hedgehog, Som.’’ as doubtful and 
“not known to our correspondents.”’ 

Polly-parmer, the palmer-worm. (S.N.Q. 
November, 1911; 289.) 

Pursing. In a description of the Hobby- 
horse custom at Minehead, Page, ‘An Ex- 
ploration of Exmoor,’ p. 184, says: ‘‘ Other 
items of the performance which were formerly 
carried out consisted of ‘ booting’ or ‘ pur- 
sing,’ i.e., rapping the recalcitrant with a 
boot.’’ 

Put out, to start off. ‘‘ He put out for 
hooam so vast as ur could.”’? (S.Y.B. 1932; 
44.) Normally a nautical expression. 

Pylchyt (obs.), in a list of garments accom- 
panying a Cistercian monk to Witham, temp. 
Henry VII. (S.N.Q. January, 1906; 3.) 
N.E.D. Pilch, a rough outer garment. 

Rap-scrap, rape-scrape, the landrail. 
(S.N.Q., October, 1911; 264.) 


Rave-iron, a ring on one side of a wagon 
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from which a rope is passed over the load to 
secure it. (G.E. 50.) 

Red-Nancy, the cinnabar moth. 
November, 1911; 289.) 

Rick-fasts, pegs or ‘‘ spars’ of hazel, oak, 
or willow, used to fasten down thatch, 
‘“* Wood for hurdles, rick-fasts in thatching” 
at Templecombe. (Hone, ‘Table Book,’ 
September, 1827.) 

Ridden, to thin out a hedge. 
E.D.D. Ridder, Herts. ; obs. 

Rosemary-spit ‘‘ we did use to call it when 
it did grow in the cottage gardens.’’ Where 
it grows the wife will be master. ‘‘ The 
roots of thy spits.’’ (‘Somerset Country- 
man,’ vi., 22, 23 

*Roueles. This turns out to be a sixteenth- 
century spelling of E.D.D.’s Rowless, adj., 
obs.; Wilts, Som. Also spelt ‘‘ roughless ” 
and ‘‘ rollesse,’? and, more in conformity with 
its meaning, ‘‘ roughleaze’’ and “* rowleaze” 
—i.e., rough pasture, 

Rover, a kind of eel. 
1911; 290.) 

Ryve Rychard. ‘‘ To the reeve of Chew a 
payment of 13s 4d was made every year, called 
Ryve Rychard, ‘ as is allowed by an ancient 
custom,’ as also an allowance of 18 cocks and 
hens.”’ (S.N.Q. October, 1913; 245.) No 
date, no source. 

Saddle-back, 
1911; 289.) 

Scabby-how. See Cappy-how. 

Scarfed, prepared for welding. (G.E. 
Gloss.) Cf. E.D.D. Scarped, spliced; Lincs. 

Scour-gut, the fifth stage and quality in 
Exmoor ale-brewing sixty years ago. (‘Echoes 
of Exmoor,’ 1st ser., 28.) Cf. Sc. ‘‘ Scour- 
the-gate,”” E.D.D. 2nd Scour, 4. 

Scranling, a maggot. (S.N.Q. November, 
1911; 290). 

Scratch, a kind of dance. ‘‘ To tread a 
scratch’ (Woodforde’s ‘Diary,’ 15 July, 
1770.) 

Scruffets, stunted timber, in place-name 
Withycombe Scruffets, 2 m. South of Dunster 
(1-in. O.S. map); and Savage, ‘ Hundred of 
Carhampton.’ Inhabitants of Withycombe 
parish have a traditional right to gather 
firewood there. ‘‘ Scruff’? or “scroff,” 
small sticks. For -ets as a collective suffix 
in place-names see Mawer, ‘ Problems of 
Place-name Study,’ p. 67. There is a spot 
called ‘the Scrubbets’? 3 miles East of 


(S.N.Q. 


(G.E. Gloss.) 


(S.N.Q. November, 


bug. (S.N.Q. November, 


; Wotton-under Edge, Glos. 


Shape-shears, an implement for trimming 
thatch, etc. ‘‘ Whan ’tis aal vixed praaper 
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we @’ cut un t’ rights wi’ they wold shape- 
sheers.”’ (S.Y.B. 1937, 79.) 

Shruff. ‘‘ One hogshead, one firkin of 
English shruff’’ in a cargo at Minehead, 
1675. (S.N.Q. September, 1912; 236). 
Usually means metal waste; but would that 
be thus packed, or designated as English ? 

Sick, to vomit. ‘* He’ve a-zicked in pail.”’ 
“Wold Joe t’ zick in pail.” (S.Y.B. 1937, 
46.) Obs. in standard English since 1597, 
according to S.O.D. 

Side-cousin, a distant cousin. (W.) 

Side-sister, a half-sister or a_ step-sister. 
(W.) Sometimes has a hint of illegitimacy. 

Sim, the third stage and quality in Exmoor 
ale-brewing, sixty years ago. (‘ Echoes of 
Exmoor,’ Ist ser., p. 28.) 

Skee. In a Chard will of circa 1641, ‘‘I 
bequeath my tucker’s rack with the rings, 
rope and skee.’’ (S.N.Q. December, 1911; 
310). The Scottish ‘‘ skeigh’’ is a piece of 
wood on the spindle of a spinning-wheel 
which prevents the worsted from falling off. 
(Warrack, ‘Scots Dialect Dict.’) 

Skittle-furrow, a furrow turned very lightly 
as a trial, especially in ploughing-matches. 
(S.C.H. 11 November, 1933.) Cf. E.D.D. 
Skitter 2, to hurry over and scamp work; 
Devon. 

Slack-ma-girdle, a variety of cider-apple. 

Sleep-all-the-winter, the field-mouse. 
(S.N.Q. October, 1911; 263.) Or rather the 
dormouse ? 

Slider, a pillow-case? In a will of 1638, 
“my short pillowe with the slider thereof 
whereon twoe letters is wrought C and D.”’ 
(S.N.Q. January, 1910; 5.) 

Slip, ‘‘ bit, tiny.’’ (G.E. Gloss.) 

Soce, in the vocative, friend, companion. 
This word is well attested for the last hundred 
years, but it may be of interest to quote an 
earlier instance in which it was a ghost-word, 
though not according to Skeat’s definition. In 
Glanvill’s ‘ Saducismus Triumphatus,’ in a 
story relating to 1674, a ghost (a Wiltshire 
one) ‘‘ said with a loud voice, ‘ Source (a 
word he commonly used when living) you 
have stayed long ’.”’ 

*Soho. On this word see also Skeat, ‘ A 
Student’s Pastime,’ p. 373; or ‘N. and Q.’, 
8 S., vi., 365 (1894). Originally a Norman 
hunting-cry meaning ‘‘ Come hither, ho!”’ 

Something to take, liquid refreshment. 
“Come in an’ ‘ey something to take.” 
‘S.Y.B. 1936; 57.) Frequently heard in the 
West. Perhaps an idiom rather than dialect. 

Spinnick, a minnow. (S.N.Q. November, 










1911; 290.) E.D.D. 


Som. 

Spitey, spiteful. ‘*She’m a spitey ole 
twoad.”’ (S.Y¥.B. 1936; 89.) 

Spits. See Rosemary-spits. 

Standel (obs. except in field-names), a 
stone-quarry. A.S._ stan-del. (Grundy, 
‘ Saxon Charters of Somerset,’ 240.) 

Stickers, sticks, as supports. 
stickers.”’ (G.E. 71.) 

Stick-stack Day. ‘‘ Certain sports belonged 
to certain days of the year and to certain 
parts of the parish. Stick Stack Day, for 
instance, was held at Old Midsummer in the 
field called Barrymore on Pict’s Hill, the 
opponents being mounted on cider-barrels and 
armed with heavy sticks, the one who first 
drew blood or forced his rival off his barrel 
being victor.”” (Wyatt, ‘ Book of Huish,’ 
93.) Apparently a local adaptation of back- 
swording or singlestick. 

Strike-up (of a person), to slip down, fall 


a diminutive thing; 


‘* Pea- 


suddenly. (G.E. Gloss.) 
Stub, stumpy, a partridge. (S.N.Q. Octo- 
ber, 1911; 266). Also “stump” and 


‘* stump-tail.”’ 

Stump, ‘‘ the part of a plough that holds 
the shear.’’ (G.E. Gloss.) 

Stumpy. See Stub. 

*Sulspidders. Probably plough-boots— 
high boots or leggings worn when ploughing, 
especially in wet weather. ‘‘ Sul,’’ a plough; 
with “‘ spidders ” cf. “‘ spit”? in E.D.D. Spit- 
boots. 

Swanback, an old method of loading a 
wagon with sheaves, ‘‘ Carts were often 
loaded ‘ swanback,’ a very fine-looking load 
with a high prow and a curved back. But 
the man at the rick who wrestled to unload 
the cart usually failed to appreciate the art 
and symmetry of the load. . . . They were very 
devils unless you knew how.”’ (S8.C.H. 17 
Aug., 1935, Salisbury Journal, 28 Aug., 
1936. ) 

Sweet-clusters, a variety of cider-apple. 

Taunton Blacks, a variety of cider-apple, 
the same as the Kingston Blacks. 

Thirdingale, a local variant of ‘ thirden- 
deal,’’ the third part of a virgate; also a 
‘“* Two-Thirdingale.’? Both at North Curry. 
(Olivey, p. 17). See Jack above. 

Tickle-me-Mary, a tufted stick used in 


playful assaults on the opposite sex at fairs. 
‘* Boys and girls rushed screaming after each 
other with a ‘ tickle-me-Mary 
Countryman,’ vi., 68.) 
** tickler.”’ 

Tommy Timbler 


’ 


.”” (* Somerset 
Known also as a 
Thrasher, 


and Billy 
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humorous personifications respectively of the | ‘‘ Waiting a wet week.’ ‘‘ She was a wet 


whistling of the wind in the keyhole and its 
roaring in the chimney. (S.C.H. 20 Nov., 


1937.) 


Tongue-bird, the woodpecker. (S.N.Q. 
October, 1911; 266.) Also applied to the wry- 
neck, 

Underhand (stress on third syll.), under 
control. ‘‘’Tiz the way I d’alwis train my 
young dogs, zo’s I can kip them underhand- 
like.”’ (G.E. 38.) 

Wash-mallet, the fourth stage and quality 
in Exmoor ale-brewing sixty years ago. 
(‘ Echoes of Exmoor,’ 1st ser., 28.) 

Water-dog, an otter. (S.N.Q. October, 
1911; 263.) Its Welsh and Gaelic names 
correspond. 

Way-lagging, dawdling. “* Way-lagging 
children took to staring at her.’’ (S.Y.B. 
1936: 52.) 

Weeps, long brushwood bound into small 
bundles with three bonds and erected to make 
a low shelter. Not used in the singular. 
Possibly for ‘‘ whips.’”’ Cf. E.D.D. Whip 
(7), ‘“ Whip-jakkets,’’ faggots made of tips 
of wood; Dorset. (Qu. error for fakkets?) 

Wood-feast, The. An entertainment for- 
merly given in the Templecombe neighbour- 
hood by the lord of the Manor every autumn 
to purchasers of his small timber. (Hone, 
‘ Table Book,’ September, 1827.) 

Wood-wroth, mad-angry. (W.) 

Yearne, rennet. In a Donyatt will of 1567, 

“one vatt of weak yearne.”’ (S.N.Q. Novem- 
ber, 1913; 286.) Now only in Northern use. 
E.D.D. gives the verb Earn, to coagulate, and 
earning, rennet, only for Scotland and 
Northern England, where the earliest in- 
stance is 1684. 
Youngmen. This is used regularly for 
wardens ’’ in the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of Norton Fitzwarren during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. (DN.Q -zz., 
154.) 


“ce 


PHRASES. 


All but two of these are taken from (W.), 
with definitions added. 

A man must set up the hurdles somewhere, 
must draw the line somewhere. 

As naked as a needle. 

As soft as a lamb’s tow. 
hair. 

A toad in the kettle. 


‘* Tow,’’ wool, 


Said when the water 
is slow to boil. ‘‘ Thic kiddle got a twoad in 
en, I zim. Gie the vire another blow.’’ 
(S.Y.B. 1936; 89.) 

A wet week, an undue length of time. 





week getting her parcels out of the bus.” 

Betwixt two parishes for a meal expresses 
great poverty. 

Get flowing, to be talkative, fluent, rhe. 
torical. In the Scottish dialect, to “‘ flow” 
is to exaggerate in a story. (Jamieson.) 

Like pen-and-ink, swiftly, vigorously. 
(S.C.H. 25 Aug., 1934.) Applied in this 
instance to hounds on a hot scent. Possibly 
it is the pen-and-ink that a little dog is 
fancied to call for to write his will, when he 
runs away hurt or frightened. 

Like three at a herring, on short commons 
or half-rations ; not enough for any of them. 

Not quite the thing, (S.Y.B. 1933; 56), is 
one of the many periphrases for degrees of 
mental deficiency. 


ADDENDUM. 


Double-dock, a severer and obsolete form of 
“* Putting the Weight.’’ The player stood on 
a mark with his legs wide apart, and taking 
the stone, which weighed about 3-cwt., in both 
hands, he swung it three times between his 
legs and threw it over his head. The one who 
threw it furthest in three attempts won. 
(Described in a reminiscent article in the 
8.C.H., 27 May, 1939, p. 5.) 


W. W. Git. 


DE QUINCEY: SOME OBJECTIONS 
AND CORRECTIONS. 


ITI. 
(See clxxvi. 417 and ante p. 3.) 


MASsson’s monograph on De Quincey in 

the ‘ English Men of Letters’ belongs to 
1881. It is only fair to add that by 1888-9, 
when he edited an enlarged issue of his 
Works, he had found out that his “‘ fastidi- 
ous care for accuracy’? was a myth. He 
corrected some statements and quotations in 
foot-notes but much remains unaltered which 
might have been noticed. 

Coming to the eighteenth century, I find 
Pope much admired by De Quincey, who 
talks of a piratical publication of his corre- 
spondence ‘‘from the den of Curll the robber,” 
and besides the injury offered to his feelin 
by exposing some youthful sallies which he 
wished to have suppressed, it drew upon him 
a far more disgraceful imputation, most 
assuredly unfounded, but accredited to Dr. 
Johnson, and consequently in full currency to 
this day, of having acted collusively with Curll, 
or at least through Curll, for the publication 
of what he wished the world to see, but could 
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not else have devised any decent pretext for 
exhibiting. 

Masson has no note on this passage. John- 
son’s conjectures were shrewd and correct, but 
he did not realise the whole underhand busi- 
ness. Dilke of the Athenaeum in ‘ Papers of 
a Critic,’ available since 1875, showed that 
Pope manufactured letters ‘‘ dressed up to 
suit a purpose’’ and altered them. Dilke 
prints the manufactured letter ‘‘ to Mr. Addi- 
son’? of July 20, 1713, and beside it that 
from which it was copied, of Nov. 19, 1712. 

Pope in his quarrels was, according to De 
Quincey, ‘‘ generally not the aggressor; and 
often was atrociously ill-used before he re- 
torted,’’ so that accusations against him of 
fretfulness and irritability are erroneous. 
De Quincey differs from writers who discover 
ignoble qualities slightly relieved by a few 
Zining spots :— 

We, on the contrary, believe that in Pope 
lay a disposition radically noble and generous, 
clouded and overshadowed by superficial 
foibles, or to adopt the distinction of Shake- 
speare, they see nothing but “dust a little 
gilt,” and we “gold a little dusted.” 

I leave readers to decide that issue but I 
must note that Ulysses in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ III, iii., 178, does not support De 
Quincey’s accuracy. He says 

That all with one consent praise new-born 

gauds 


And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 

He talks of the famous character of Addi- 
son, ending thus :— 

Who would not laugh, if such a man there be, 

Who but must weep, if Atticus were he? 
and goes on, ‘‘ Why must we laugh?’’ This 
suggests the real text, which is ‘‘ Who but 
must laugh. . . ?”’ followed by ‘‘ Who would 
not weep... 2”? 

At the end we learn that Pope is not distin- 
guished by ‘‘ superior correctness,’’ and else- 
where it is maintained that Shakespeare 
wrote the better grammar of the two, which 
a moderate knowledge of both will show to be 
quite untrue. 

Addison was a Whig and De Quincey 
shared with Johnson a dislike for that sort of 
politician. Consequently he devotes two 
pages to Addison’s addiction to drink, begins 
Y quoting gossip and then decides that 
“there is no doubt that, latterly, Addison 
gave way to habits of intemperance.’’ It is 
“really not improbable”? that he “‘ died 
drunk,’’ as Byron asserted. The date of his 





one might make, but where did De Quincey 
discover that ‘‘ Addison started in life by 
publishing a translation of Petronius 
Arbiter’’? I am sure we should all be glad 
to see it, but where is it? Johnson has not 
heard of it nor has anyone else. Then there 
is in the article on Shakespeare a confident 
assertion about the Spectator; De Quincey 
proclaims a discovery he made some twenty 
years before :— 

We, like others, from seeing frequent 
references to Shakespeare in the “ Spectator,” 
have acquiesced in the common belief that, 
although Addison was no doubt profoundly 
unlearned in Shakespeare’s language, and 
thoroughly unable to do him justice (and this 
we might well assume, since his great rival, 
Pope, who had expressly studied Shakespeare, 
was, after all, so memorably deficient in the 
appropriate knowledge)—yet, that of course he 
had a vague popular knowledge of the mighty 
poet’s cardinal dramas. Accident only led us 
into a discovery of our mistake. Twice or 
thrice we had observed, that if Shakespeare 
were quoted, that paper turned out not to be 
Addison’s, and at length, by express examina- 
tion, we ascertained the curious fact that Addi- 
son has never in one instance quoted or made 
any reference to Shakespeare. 

“‘ Express examination ’’! That indicates 
surely careful scrutiny. Masson says that De 
Quincey ‘‘seems decidedly wrong’ and 
quotes the Spectator twice. He is wildly 
wrong. The first two quotations in the 
Spectator from Shakespeare are Steele’s. 
Then Addison begins. As a matter of fact, 
he quotes ‘‘Dying Falls ’’ to illustrate Italian 
opera, quotes the ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ to illus- 
trate artifices of terror, compares Orestes with 
Hamlet, and talks of Falstaff and his butts 
and Shakespeare’s use of puns, of which De 
Quincey himself says not a word. He has 
the good taste to object to Tate’s improvement 
of ‘ King Lear,’ ‘“‘ according to the chymerical 
Notion of Poetical Justice,’’ describes Shake- 
peare as a ‘‘stumbling-block to the whole 
tribe of rigid Criticks,’’ and finds in him 
‘*that noble Extravagance of Fancy ’’ which 
appeals to the superstitious English mind. 

Pretty good for a man who knew nothing 
of the subject, and what right has De Quincey 
to talk of anybody else as ‘‘ so memorably de- 
ficient in the appropriate knowledge,’’ when 
he shows so little of it in his own article? 

Again in the Shakespeare article De 
Quincey pronounces it ‘‘ certain that Addison 
was profoundly ignorant of Chaucer and 
Spenser.’’ I will not continue the refutation 





death is given wrong, a venial slip that any- : 


of this remark from the Spectator. But I 
| must observe that this kind of gross error and 
: confident assertion is not known to me in any 
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critical writing, small or great, except De 
Quincey’s. His own regard for Spenser leads 
him to puff himself for ‘‘ a graceful allu- 
sion ‘‘ and unusually to give a precise refer- 
ence to the ‘ Faery Queene,’ b. i., c. v.’”’, but 
the passage, concerning the fitting of a belt, 
is quoted with ‘‘ his ’’ for ‘‘ her,’’ so that one 
of the ladies becomes a male. 

The straining after points against Gilfillan, 
I suppose, makes him declare that the bare 
description ‘‘ Tickell ’’ for Addison’s friend, 
is not clear, since there was another, his 
grandson, who also wrote. The grandfather 
is infinitely the better known of the two for 
several reasons, as any serious student of the 
period will realise. 

De Quincey, as I have shown, regarded 
Johnson as malicious and mendacious about 
Milton. So he must be depreciated. The 
article on ‘ Conversation,’ vol. xiii., contrasts 
the intellects of Burke and Johnson, making 
the former a mind essentially going forward, 
and the latter essentially retrogressive and re- 
trospective. Having pledged himself to this 
view, De Quincey has to maintain that John- 
son ‘‘ never, in any instance, grows a truth 
before your eyes, whilst in the act of deliver- 
ing it, or moving towards it.’’ Burke he 
considers preferable as an ‘‘ exemplar of con- 
versational power.’’ He calls Johnson’s 
powers ‘‘ narrow in compass,’’ though many 
readers of Boswell’s two great books must be 
aware that his talk was unusually wide in its 
range, and it is quite untrue to say that, if 
he did not need a contradictor, ‘‘ he demanded 
at least a subject teeming with elements of 
known contradictory opinion,’’ whatever that 
may mean. Such contradictions might be ex- 
pected on politics but, apart from abuse of 
the Whigs, Johnson is not particularly 
devoted to political discussion. An example 
of a case developed in talk is the question of 
lawyers and the morality of their profession 
raised by Boswell, year 1768. This is not, so 
far as I know, a subject where contradiction 
was already familiar, for all the wide reading 
of Birkbeck Hill has not added to his note a 
single contemporary view of it. Lawyers, 
perhaps, had discussed it among themselves, 
but the only comment then and later which I 
have found after extensive reading is due to 
Anthony Trollope in his ‘ Orley Farm,’ chap. 
xviii. 

De Quincey continues with the bold asser- 
tion :— 

There is no man that can cite any single error 
which Dr. Johnson unmasked, or any impor- 
tant truth which he expanded. 


| 








He remembered but little of Boswell’s 
masterpiece, and certainly not the Cock Lane 
ghost. Johnson was one of those who detected 
the imposture. He went with the Rev. Dry. 
Douglas, the scourge of quacks and humbugs, 
and many gentlemen eminent in rank and 
character to examine into the evidence on the 
spot, and wrote in their presence an account 
“which was published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and undeceived the world ’’ (Bos. 
well, year 1763). 

But De Quincey’s knowledge of Boswell 
was quite inadequate and clearly he never 
looked up the book to verify his assertions, 
His criticism of Johnson’s notes on the visit 
to Paris is unfair and incorrect in detail. 
Horrebow’s chapter on snakes in Iceland, in- 
dicating in one brief sentence that there were 
none, appears in Vol. iv. as ‘* Von Troil’s 
chapter ’’; in Vol. viii as ‘‘ Van Troil’s or 
Horrebow’s,’’ the former being preferred; in 
Vol. x as “ Van Troil’s’’; and in Vol. xiy 
as ‘‘ Von Troil’s famous chapter on the 
snakes of Lapland.’”’ For all I know Van or 
Von Troil may have edited Horrebow, or 
Horrebow may have edited him, but noth- 
ing of the sort is known to the learned Birk- 
beck Hill, or the latest editor of Boswell, Mr. 
L. F. Powell, whom little escapes in the way 
of correction and commentary. 

Beauclerk told the story of the gentleman 
who loved buttered muffins but durst not eat 
them because they disagreed with him and 
resolved to shoot himself, 
and then he eat three buttered muffins for 
breakfast, before shooting himself, knowing 
that he should not be troubled with indigestion 
(Boswell, year 1779). 

De Quincey ignores this account and gives 
another from the ‘ Zoonomia’ of Erasmus 
Darwin. I have looked twice through the 
more than 1,000 pages of that dull, medical 
treatise and I find no mention of the muffins. 
In De Quincey, less effectively, a lieutenant- 
colonel, who is ‘‘ Mr. ”? in Boswell, has 
a passion for them and always suffers after- 
wards. One day he decided to 
stand the nuisance no longer; but yet being 
a just man he would give Nature one final 
chance of reforming her dyspeptic atrocities. 
Muffins, therefore, being laid at one angle of 
the breakfast table, and loaded pistols at 
another, with rigid equity the colonel awaited 
the result. This was naturally pretty much as 
usual; and then the poor man, incapable of 
retreating from his word of honour, com- 
mitted suicide... .. 

I had sooner trust Beauclerk’s memory than 
De Quincey’s. Johnson’s four lines begin 
ning ‘‘If a man who turnip cries’’ are 
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quoted with five words wrong and vaguely de- 
scribed as ‘‘ an old English copy of verses.’’ 

The man who aroused Johnson’s wrath by 
putting in ‘“a certain index [that to the 
Ramblers| Milton, Mr. John ’’ is called ‘‘ by 
trade an author and manufacturer of books, 
wholesale and retail.’’ He was, in fact, one 
Flexman, a Dissenting minister (Boswell, 
year 1784) and perhaps De Quincey had a 
vague memory of Flexney, who was a book- 
seller and published Churchill’s works. 

As for tautology, De Quincey writing on 
‘Rhetoric’ asserts, 

Certainly Dr. Johnson was the most faulty 
writer in this kind of inanity that ever has 
played tricks with language. 

That might pass as the verdict of a critic 
determined to find fault, but De Quincey goes 
further. Actually he suggests that Johnson 
co-operated in producing the forged Latin 
verses of Lauder, which made Milton a 
plagiarist, and describes Johnson’s grammar 
as much worse than Shakespeare’s : 

In the Doctor himself, a legislator for the 
language, we undertake to show more numeri- 
calty of trespasses against grammar, but 
(which is worse still) more unscholarlike tres- 
passes. Shakspeare is singularly correct in 
grammar. 

This is a claim no moderately observant 
reader of Shakespeare could make. It 
shows either that he was blinded by 
prejudice or had never read Johnson’s writ- 
ings with any attention. I had something to 
say about Goldsmith as seen by De Quincey 
but one must stop somewhere, and it is not 
my purpose to make a complete list of his 
deficiencies, including some obiter. dicta 
which are certainly original. Do no novels, 
even the best, survive? We are still able to 
read ‘Gil Blas’ with pleasure. Are there no 
familiar quotations from the French lan- 
guage? He makes one himself. 


eee 





MILTON’S ARIEL. 


MONG the minor characters of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ none has proved more perplexing 
than the angel Ariel. In Scripture the word de- 
notes a character, the inhabitants of a region, 
ora place. In ‘ The Tempest ’ of Shakespeare, 
Ariel is the benign mediaeval spirit of the air. 
Milton, however, describes him as a leading 
warrior of Satan’s rebellious host :— 
Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The Atheist crew, but with redoubl’d 


blow 
Ariel . . 


. overthrew. 


(vi, 369 ff.) 








In our most exhaustive study of the origins 
of the apostate warrior, ‘ Milton’s Rabinical 
Readings,’ 1930, pp. 256-274, Mr. Harris F. 
Fletcher first collected all scriptural passages 
where he found the word Ariel, and next 
sought in commentaries the interpretations 
placed upon it. His able analysis proves con- 
clusively that to a number of commentators, 
especially the rabbis, the word Ariel had the 
meanings of a bold and valiant warrior, and 
of an angel or angels of God. 

A further important question remains un- 
solved: Why did Milton make the angel Ariel 
a follower and supporter of Satan? A partial 
answer may be found in discussions of an 
unnoticed passage in Isaiah xv. 9, as given in 
the Septuagint: ‘6 émagm yap émi Peppaov 
"ApaBas kal dp@ 7rd orépua Mwa8 cai Apr... .” 
In the commentaries on Isaiah of 
St. Basil, St. Cyril, Theodoret, Procopius, 
and doubtless those of other exegetes, this pas- 
sage implicitly or explicitly is interpreted as 
meaning: ‘‘ Truly I will bring the Arabs 
upon Deebon (Rhembon, Remmon); I will 
overthrow the seed of Moab and the seed of 
Ariel.’’ Of these writers, Basil and Procopius 
then described the “‘ seed of Ariel’’ as sons 
of Satan. As the representative account of 
Basil shows, the two Fathers argued from 
John viii, 44, that murderers are sons of the 
Devil, and that the ‘‘ seed of Ariel ’’ are mur- 
derers :— 

Id Scriptura comminatur exterminatum iri: 
quod semen Ariel vocat. Hebraei autem Ariel 
nomine leonis interpretantur. Sane et Domi- 
nus ipse ait homicidas ex diabolo esse natos. 
... ‘© Vos ex patre diabolo estis, et opera 
patris facitis.” “ Ille homicida erat ab initio.” 
Et quidem desertores Ecclesiae semen sunt 
Moab: semen vero Ariel ii dicuntur, qui anhe- 
lant fratrum caedem, ac perniciosis sermoni- 
bus, animabus eorum mortem afferunt. 

The Ariel of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a follower 
of Satan who is overthrown by the forces of 
God. In Basil’s ‘Enarratio’ and _ the 
‘Epitome ’ of Procopius, the ‘ seed of Ariel ’ 
are sons of Satan whom God threatens with 
destruction. The two Ariels patently are re- 
lated. Since the ‘Commonplace Book ’ 
indicates more than passing acquaintance 
with the work of these Fathers, we might infer 
that Milton was partially indebted to one 
or both for his character. It appears more 
probable, however, that he drew upon a some- 
what traditional conception of Ariel to which 
Basil and Procopius had made a not unimpor- 
tant contribution. 

Grant McCOLLey. 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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PITAPH IN BURLEY CHURCHYARD, 
NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE. — I 
note the following on a gravestone :— 
Watchful of lizards, a warm friend to trees, 
a traveller in stony places, which for him were 


not barren. 
P. D. Mt. 


ATE OF A BOOK BY RICHARD JOHN- 
SON.—In the catalogue No. 574 of James 
G. Cotmmin, Exeter, on p. 21 is described a 
copy of ‘The Crown Garland of Golden 
Roses, JM. for W. and T. Thackeray at the 
sign of the Angel in Duck Lane near West 
Smithfield, 1631.’’ This formerly belonged 
to J. Mitford, and contains a MS. note that 
the date is an error, and should be 1692. The 
S.T.C. is said to record it as of 1631 without 
comment. This seems worthy of record for 
future bibliographers in ‘N. & Q.’ 


OLYBRIUS. 


D CLOCK AT -NORTHALLERTON, 

1839.—There was about the date above, 
in the possession of Mr. John Hopton, of 
Northallerton, watchmaker and silversmith, 
a curious and antique clock wholly made of 
iron, with the exception of two brass wheels 
which Mr. Hopton (in whose family the 
clock had been for several generations) said 
had been put in by the late Mr. Hugh Pannel, 
of Northallerton, an eminent clockmaker, 
about eighty years before in the room of two 
iron ones which had become defective from 
long use. The clock was of curious workman- 
ship, and in good state of preservation; on 
the back plate of it the date a.p, 1359, was 
discernible, so that it was then 480 years old. 
There is reason to believe, and with some 
degree of correctness, that the clock originally 
belonged to the ancient monastery of Car- 
melites or White Friars at Northallerton, 
which was built and endowed by Thomas Hat- 
field, Bishop of Durham, in 1354. 

CiiFFoRD C. WooLLarRD. 
62, St. Benedict’s, Norwich. 


EA-SICKNESS.—A friend relates that, 
until recently, during a lengthy life, he 
had always been subject to this distressing 
affliction. But a year or so ago he had the 
misfortune while on holiday in the Channel 
Islands to contract typhoid fever, and now 
owns a fresh lining to the stomach. This 
renders him immune, and no longer liable to 
mal-de-mer. Most folk will regard this 
‘* remedy ’’ as distinctly worse than the ail- 

ment, and more risky, 

Wm. JaGcagp. 


. 





Readers’ Queries. 


OTTINGHAM TRADES AND 
TRADERS.—What would be the differ. 
ence, if any, between the following trades—at 
Nottingham in the second half of the seven. 
teenth century? — Mercer, Draper, Clothier, 
Haberdasher. What was Nottingham’s 
staple industry during the same period? Had 
the town any other industries at that time? 
Would there be at the time any particular 
business or other intercourse between Notting. 
ham and Leeds which might cause inter. 
immigration ? 








N. 
EEDS: ‘‘ CROSS’ IN PLACE-NAMES. 


—There is a place called Cross Gates near 
Leeds to the east, and I believe there are some 
other places thereabouts that have ‘ Cross” 
in their names. Is this simply a local feature, 
or are all these places named after some 
family of Cross? Was there any family of 
Cross at or around Leeds about 1800? 

L. 


ORAL CALENDAR.—Coming across 

‘* Four-o-clocks ’’ as a flower in a novel 
by W. D. Howells, I thought of the Floral 
Calendars which mark the hours according to 
the opening and closing of flowers. I have 
seen one, but I cannot put my hands on it at 
present. Would one of your readers kindly 
supply one? This kind of record pleased 
people a century ago but would probably not 
appear in modern flower-books. 

Currovs. 


RSARIUS.—Who or what was this being, 
and whence his name? In Cap. 4 of 
John of Salisbury’s ‘‘ Vita Sancti Anselmi” 
we have the story of Osbernus, who after his 
death appears to Anselm, and answers his 
friend’s anxious enquiry concerning the sen- 
tence passed upon him by saying that thrice 
the old Serpent had risen against him, and 
been beaten back, ‘‘et tandem Ursarius 
Domini liberavit me.’”’ John expresses the 
opinion that Ursarius is a good angel who re- 
strains and punishes the powers of evil. Does 
he occur in any other mediaeval writing? 


Cc. E. 


TONE FROM MADAGASCAR. — In the 
Congregational Church, Walthamstow, 
there is a curious, big block of stone popularly 
supposed to have come from Madagascar. Can 
anyone tell me of any other such objects 
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which, rightly or wrongly, are thought to 
have some connection with Madagascar ? 

Is there any earlier printed reference to the 
above-mentioned stone than that in Budden’s 
‘Story of Marsh Street ’ (1923)? The popu- 
lar view as stated there seems, however, to be 
mistaken. The stone is said to have been 
brought home from Madagascar in 1835 by the 
Rev. J. J. Freeman, minister of Marsh 
Street Church, 1837-46, and stood in his gar- 
den. But, firstly, it is, @ priori, a highly 
improbable theory. The stone, weighing 7 or 
8 cwt., is supposed to be an altar stone to 
the spirits of the Vazimba, the Malagasy 
aborigines. The fae pond to England from 
Madagascar a hundred years ago was so diffi- 
cult even for an unencumbered passenger that 
it is hardly likely that the Rev. J. J. Free- 
man, however enthusiastic, would have 
brought it to England. 

Secondly, it would have been very difficult 
to obtain possession of the stone, even if 
smaller. The Malagasy, fearful of the wrath 
and curse of their ancestors, would not grant 
permission for the removal of such a sacred 
object. And finally, Higham’s Park, Lon- 
don, contains stones which are very similar to 
the reputed Vazimba stone. 

There was some time ago a suggestion to 
lend the stone to Walthamstow Museum. But 
it would seem that it is a case of wrong iden- 
tification caused by the stone having been 
discovered in a garden which had happened 
to belong to the Rev. J. J. Freeman, of 
Madagascar. (See Marsh Street Magazine, 
October, 1937). 

Are there any other examples of such big 
objects still carefully preserved in museums 
or elsewhere because wrongly supposed to have 
some connection with an African country ? 


J.T. HarpyMan. 
Paignton. 


IGIN AND DEATH OF ROBERT 

DRURY.—There has at various times 
been correspondence in ‘ N. and Q.’ about that 
interesting character Robert Drury, whose 
smi-fictitious account of his adventures in 
Madagascar (perhaps written up by Defoe) 
first appeared in 1727 and has been frequently 
reprinted. 

In the second paragraph of that work Drury 
states that he was born 24 July, 1687, in 
Crutched Friars, London, but his father soon 
moved to the King’s Head, Old Jewry. Is he 





mentioned in any tree of the Drury family? 
He closes his narrative by saying that | 

{now retired from his adventures) he is | 

“every day to be spoken with at Old Tom’s | 


Coffee-house, in Birchin-Lane, London.’’ A 
note to the 1750 edition implies that Drury 
had died—evidently since 1743, the date of the 
previous edition. Is there any other reference 
to his death? Does any stone in London 
bear his name and a date between 1743 and 
1750 ? 

According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1790, p. 1190, Drury was a Leicestershire 
man, and after his return from captivity as a 
slave in Madagascar, went to Loughborough 
to his sister and other relations. What is the 
authority for this statement, which seems to 
conflict with Drury’s own? The difficulty 
might be resolved by the improbable sugges- 
tion of W. Pinkerton in ‘ N. and Q.’ 1S., vii, 
485, that some person might have been sub- 
orned to represent Drury for the benefit 
of the coffee-house keeper and publisher. But 
that rests on the supposition that Drury’s 
narrative was wholly fictitious against which 
view there is evidence in Oliver’s edition of 
the ‘ Adventures.’ 

Has any edition heen published in America? 


J. T. HarpyMman. 
Paignton. 


ADMIRAL BROWN (fl. ¢. 1790). — Was 

there an Admiral Brown, livirz in Eng- 
land (? Liverpool), near the close of the 
eighteenth century? A tradition, which is 
rather vague, seems to imply that he, perhaps, 
at one time, served under Nelson. Whom 
did Admiral Brown marry? Was he related 
to a family surnamed Richards? 


AMPBELL AND DIBBLE FAMILIES.— 
Can any reader supply information about 
one W. W. Campbell who, it seems, lived in 
Ottawa, Canada, about 1890. He married a 
Mary Dibble and compiled a genealogy of the 
Campbell and Dibble families, at least in 
manuscript form; it may not have been 
printed. 


““T)ARVEL GATHEREN.”’ — I should be 

grateful for any kind of information, 
historical, etymological, or ecclesiastical, 
about ‘‘ Darvel Gatheren.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
BEAUTY MASKS IN ANCIENT ROME.— 


I read some while since in the popular . 
Press that a Roman bride donned a beauty 
mask with unguents on the night before her 
marriage. I doubted this and inquiries on 
the subject produced no answer. Beauty 
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specialists are not learned, perhaps, in Roman 
antiquities. The women of later Rome were 
luxurious enough in the matter of washes, 
unguents etc. They wore a white tunic and 
veil and hair-net on the day before the wed- 
ding, according to the exhaustive Becker in 
his ‘ Gallus,’ but nothing is said of a mask. 
Where are these mentioned in Latin? 
IGnoto. 


ANDLORD ”’ ‘* INN-KEEPER.”’— 
What is the origin of the term “ land- 


lord’’ as applied to a publican or inn- 
keeper ? J. Evans. 
Felindre. 


Pas WANTED.—The Times Literary 
Supplement for 1 July (392) reviewing 
Prof. Ceoffrey Bullough’s edition of Greville, 
quotes: “them cn whose foot the black Oxe 
had not trod, as the Proverbe is.” What pro- 
verb? the reviewer asks. It does not seem to 
be in ‘ The Oxford Dictionary of English Pro- 
verbs’; at least it is mot there indexed s.v. 


tread. 
R. W. C. 


[In G. L. Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases: a Historical Dictionary ’ 
(Dent, 1929) s.v. Black (24) are quotations for 
this proverb from Heywood, Lyly, Jonson, 
Swift, Scott, and Burne ‘ Shropshire Folklore,’ 
which last (1883), runs: “‘ ‘ The black ox has not 
trodden on vou *—i.e., care has not come near 
you—is an old Shropshire saying.’’] 


QOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 
Reference to Broughton and Stelter ‘ A Con- 
cordance to the Poems of Robert Browning’ 
has failed to reveal the context of the following 
quotation which I wish to find :— 
“T see my duty and I do it not, and therefore 
see no further.” 
Is it possible that any of your readers can 
help me to trace it? J. H. Davis 


RAE Librarian and Curator. 
Public Library and Museum, Hove 3, Sussex, 


UTHOR WANTED.—A small volume in this 
library containing Protestant tracts of 
1553-4 (John Knox’s ‘ Faythfull Admonition,’ 
and two other pieces) shows on a blank page 
the following verse written in a sixteenth- 
century hand (periant is so written, but I 
have added some punctuation) :— 
“Promissam pacem tua nunc 
Christe, 
Insano mundi turbine pressa petit; 
Evigila tandem, fluctus compesce furentes; 
Fac tibi non periant quos pater ipse dedit.” 
I should be interested if any reader could put 
an author’s name to these lines. The “ topi- 
cality ” of the reference to the gospel narrative 
(St. Mark iv, 35, etc.) in 1554 is obvious. 


Newport B. Wuite. 
St. Patrick’s Close, Dublin. 


ecclesia, 


Marsh’s Library, 





Replies. 





PLACE-NAMES INCLUDING TREES 
OR PLANTS. 


(clxxvi. 367, 410). 


()NE will find very numerous instances of 

place-names including trees or plants in 
Welsh place-names. The following are a few 
examples: Tancoed, Tanrallt (Undergrove); 
Pencoed, Penrallt (Top of the Wood) ; Coed- 
stre Goitre (woodland or nursery). 

Deri, derw and derwen (oak) are often 
found as affix to place-names, e.g., Bryn- 
derw, Brynderi, Brynderwen (Oakhill), 
Again, we find Danderi (Under oak) ; Panty- 
deri (Oak vale); Pendderw (Oak top); 
Llwynderw, Llwynderi (Oakbush) ; Maesyderi 
(Oakfield) ; . ’ Nantyderi (Oak brook). 

On, Onnen and Ynn (ash) are found as 
components of Welsh place-names, eg,, 
Llwynonn (Oak grove); Pantyr ynn (Valley 
of ash-trees); Cefnonnen (Ashridge) ; Panty- 
ronnen (Ashvale). 

There are many instances of bedw (birch), 
e.g., Brynbedw (birch hill); Penbedw, Pen- 
fedw (birkenhead); Llwynbedw (birchgrove); 
Y Fedwen (birch-tree); Cwmbedw (birch- 
vale); Trebedw (birchtown); Perthyfedwen 
(birch hedge). 

Other names of trees associated with Welsh 
names of places are gwern (alder), eg. 
Llwyngwern (Aldergrove); coll, collen, cyll, 
all meaning hazel, e.g., Pantygollen (Hazel 
dingle), 

Helyg is willow, thus Llwynhelig (Willow 
bush); Danrhelig (under willow). 

There are frequent instances of the use of 
celyn (holly): Llwyncelyn  (hollybush); 
Pantycelyn (holly dingle)—this was the name 
of the home of the sweet hymnist of Wales, 
the Rev. William Williams of Pantycelyn, 
1717-1791; Tancelyn (under holly); Bryn- 
celyn (holly hill); Celynnog (The Hollies). 
Further instances of such place-names in 
Wales might be added. 

J. Evans. 

Felindre. 


London and district includes several names 
of this sort. The early forms of Bromley in- 
dicate that it was ‘‘ Bramble lea ’’; the later 
may have been influenced by the broom which 
appears in Brompton. Cornhill in the City 
recalls a corn market which Stow recognises 
as very old. Muswell Hill is ‘‘ mossy ”’ and 
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Perivale probably records a pear-tree. Pop- 
lar is ‘‘ at the poplar tree.”’ 
WwW. B. g. 


HE GENDER OF THE BOAT (clxxvi. 

427).—Although it is commonly stated that 
in English gender is always merely natural, 
and that all words are neuter save those 
applied to male and females, there are really 
a few exceptions, words for ships being the 
most notable. I’ve heard it is personification 
that is at the bottom of this, but even boats 
with masculine names are usually feminine in 
common speech, and commonly in literature. 
The sun is often masculine, the moon femin- 
ine, even in prose, in English. And there are 
instances of illogical gender of animals. An 
author of an article called ‘ Desultory Notes 
om Cats’ in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
for July 19, 1844 (who was probably, though 
not surely, Edgar Poe) wrote :— 

We apply the feminine gender and pronoun 
to cats, because all cats are she; in the same 
way that all sluts and mares are called he, a 
peculiar beauty of the English language. 

The tendency is, of course, to regularize 
this in written and even carefully spoken dis- 
course—but it is really correct English to use 
the traditional form. We find illogical gender 
in German diminutives; in Greek the word 
for a bear is feminine, no matter what its 
sx. If O.F.B. plans to translate the passage 
—I should think he’d be justified in ignoring 
the peculiar pronouns, although I think 
Belloc may emphasize his feeling of the per- 
sonality of his leas by his language. 


2 QO. 


ee enins FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK ’ (clxxvi. 406, 445).—3 p.m. I 
have heard the word sleezy used in the sense 
of dirty—applied as a most uncomplimentary 
adjective to a person. Is it spelled “‘ sleazy’’ ? 

p.m. It may interest your correspondent 
to know there was an Ugly Club in New York 
about the second decade of the nineteenth 
century. The members were handsome, or at 
lease careful of their costume; the poet 
Halleck was their laureate (see his Life, by 
Wilson, p. 156). 

6 p.m. ‘“‘Gumming”’ is certainly com- 
pletely obsolete in America, but the emphatic 
“Yes sirree ’’ (or ‘‘ Yessirree, Bob’’) is only 
obsolescent. The accent is strongly on the last 
syllable. Is it a corruption of “ sirrah?” 

9 p.m. The King and Emperor who was 
proud of his former rank of Lieutenant was 
Napoleon I, who was King of Italy. He re 
ferred to the matter at some great assembly 





of Royalty, saying first ‘‘ When I was a 
lieutenant,’’ then at some evidence of scorn 
‘* When I had the honour to be a lieutenant, 
etc.’” Eli Faure tells the story vividly, I do 
not know the exact source, and have not the 
book at hand. 

T. O. M. 


XCELSIOR (clxxvi. 408, clxxvii. 15).— 

This material may be used as stuffing for 
furniture, and perhaps occasionally to cover 
a floor, like sawdust. But the usual use is 
for packing glassware and other fragile ob- 
jects for shipment. I’ve always supposed it a 
trade name. Perhaps the editors of the Dic- 
tionary of American English can tell the de- 
rivation. I should add, however, that 
Excelsior is the motto of the state of New 
York (it appears on our local coinage in 1787) 
and maybe used as a name for a company or a 
product without reference to Longfellow’s 
poem. A New York telephone directory re- 
veals over sixty markets, apartments, garages, 
companies, etc., on Manhattan Island alone 
at present. 

T. O. Masport. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD (clxxvi, 
409).—Surely he may be reading a cap- 
tured dispatch, or some request for parley or 
safe conduct of a non-combatant. 
FT. Oe. 


se URCHMASTERS ” (clxxvi. 189).— 

When the Bishop of Lincoln of the new 
order was purging his diocese of ‘‘ Popish 
peltrie,’”’ a certificate, dated 1565, of “all 
such stuffe as belonged and doth belonge ’’ to 
the parish of Ednam included :— 

first the roode marie and John defaced and 
burnt by Nichlas welles being then clarke, in 
the presence of Jonn Goodall and Simond Tebbe 
then being church wardens anno primo regine 
Elizabeth, 

The Images of Saint Michael being patron of 
the churche burnt by Arnold Helye clarke the 
forenamed John and Simond being church- 
wardens... 

Item the mess book and pressessioners burnt 
by Mr. Thomas Hodgekin mynester John Good- 
all and Symond Tebbe then church masters... 

Item as touching the cresmatory the crewetes 
the pax the lytle sackering bell with the graile 
were defaced and mad away when sire Thomas 
Sharpeney being Minister John Goodall and 
Simond Tebbe church masters. . . 

Item a water tankard for our holy water with 
sprinck defaced by Arnold hely clark John 


Goodall and Simond Tebbe being church 
masters... 


This is, I think, a solitary instance of the 
use of the terms ‘‘ churchwardens” and 
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“‘church masters ’’’ indifferently at one time 
within a diocese where the wardens were some- 
times called ‘‘ gardens.’’ 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


CADEMICAL HOODS (clxxvi. 439; 
clxxvii. 31).—In the standard work on 
this subject by Frank W. Haycroft, pub- 
lished by Jennings and Bewley, Ware, Herts., 
in 1923, it is explicitly laid down that re- 
cipients of Lambeth degrees should, if grad- 
uates wear the hood of their own university. 
If non-graduates, and presumably only in 
this case, the person honoured by the Arch- 
bishop may wear the hood of the correspond- 
ing degree of the Archbishop’s University. 
Hence a Cambridge M.A. created D.D. 
Lambeth should wear the Cambridge D.D. 
hood. 
Mavrice GWYNNE. 


BSOLETE LAWS UNREPEALED 
(clxxvi. 100, 161).—Several old laws re- 

main unrepealed until 1 Oct. next, when the 
Food and Drugs Act, 1938, comes into force. 
In consolidating enactments dating back to 
the sixteenth century, this Act of 1938 amends 
and thereby repeals either the whole of or 
sections of the following Acts, viz. :— 

Concerning Phisicians, 32 Henry VIII; 

An Acte touching thincorporations of the 
Phisitions in London, I Mary: Session 2; 

An Act for repealing the Act of the First 
year of King James the First intituled an 
Act for the well garbling of Spices, 6 Anne; 

The Adulteration of Coffee Act, 1718; 

The Adulteration of Tea and Coffee Act, 
1724; 

The Adulteration of Hops Act, 1733; and 

The Knackers Act, 1786. 

A. H. R. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


LD IRON POSTS AND CITY DUES 
(clxxvi. 440).—There are three of these 

old iron posts between Green Street Green 
and Orpington, Kent at the corners of diverg- 
ing roads, and another lies halfway between 
Cudham Church and Downe, Kent. There is 
one by the side of the ‘‘ Forest Bounds 
Stones’? in Whalebone Lane, Chadwell 
Heath, Essex, and I believe there are some 
on the Epping road. They marked the 
limits of the coal dues of the City of London. 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ says that 


Coal Dues on coal entering the Port of London 
for metage are mentioned in 1444. The right of 


| lished in 1591. The amount of the tax and the 
term of levying it have frequently changed 
since 1694. In 1831 the tax was directed to be 
levied on all coal «ntering London by water or 
railways to be regulated by weight and not by 
measure. The tax of 13d. per ton by the Act 
of 1868 extended to the bth July, 1889. The 
receipts in 1885 amounted to £449,343. Latterly 
the money has been expended on extensive City 
improvements. Much discussion on the subject 
1887-9. An Act for the abolition of these dueg 
received the royal assent 9th July, 1889. Pro. 
vision was made for the continuance of these 
dues another year to enable the Corporation to 
pay debts for the Holborn Viaduct and various 
City improvements. They ceased 5th July, 1899, 
G. H. Wartow. 
Redcot, Halstead, nr, Sevenoaks. 


J OHNSON : PEDANTRY ABOUT WORDS 

(clxxvi. 437).—The ‘‘ paint of the mea- 
dows ’’ for bright flowers is used by Johnson 
in one of his Ramblers and seems an odd and 
rather strained expression. For the noun 
Johnson only gives in his Dictionary 1, 
Colours representative of anything 2, Colours 
laid on the face. Painting has now generally 
an artificial implication, as it has in Shake- 
speare, when he talks of ‘‘ painted pomp” 
as opposed to the free life of the forest in 
“As You Like It’ and the superfluity of 
painting the lily in ‘King John.’ But he 
can also in the Spring Song at the end of 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ mention various 
flowers which 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 


The verb, however, sounds more natural 
than the noun. The use of that is character- 
istic of the time and was no more strange 
then than several of our rather forced appli- 
cations of words would appear now, if we 
were not so familiar with them. 


HIPPOCLIDES. 


ORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH: HIS 
LITERARY QUERIES (clxxvii. 8).— 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis 
occurs in Holinshed’s ‘ Description of Great 
Britain,’ folio 99 6 (1577). Ovid wrote:— 
Omnia mutantur, nihil interit, in Metamor- 
phoses, xv. 165. But the late Dr. T. A. 
Lacey, after much research, discovered Omnia 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis, in the 
‘Dichtungen ”? (on Lothair Il) of Matthias 
(not Nicholas) Borbonius. (See his anony- 
mous ‘ Wayfarer’ (G. J. Palmer, 1904), pp. 
210-218. 
Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat is 





said by Gurney Benham to have been “ trans- 


the Corporation to 4d. per chaldron was estab- | lated from the Greek’? by Joshua Barnes 
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(1654—1712) :“Oray d€ daipov avdpi mpoovvn kaka, 
rv voy Bae mp@roy, occurs in the Frag- 
ments of Euripides, and is usually con- 
sidered as the ultimate origin of the proverb. 
Both these proverbs afford an _ excellent 
example of the great difficulty of identifica- 
tion if a single word is habitually misquoted. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[ADIES SMOKING CIGARS (clxxiv. 85, 
125).—The late American poetress, Amy 
Lowell, is reported to have been fond of “‘ big, 
black cigars.”’ Neither the cigar nor the 
pipe has ever been popular among smoker- 
ettes, although “‘ ladies’ pipes’’ are to be 
found in some cigar-stores. The old pioneer 
women often smoked cob-pipes. In the South 
there is still much snuff-dipping (i.e., chew- 
ing), but mostly among women past forty. 


" JOHN CITIZEN ” (clxxii. 177, 393).— 
American journalists continue to create 
verbal horse-play on the idea of ‘‘ average 
citizen.” One of the latest is that of a 
popular columnist, Mr. H. I. Phillips (New 
Outlook, 161, 41): ‘‘‘ Yes, Sir,’ said Gus Q. 
Citizen.” The Q is reminiscent of president 
John Q[uincey] Adams. The same idea 
appears in ‘‘ John Q. Public.” <u“ ~ 


“DREE PRESS” IN NEWSPAPER 
TITLES (clix. 44, 107, 160).—This 
title was used by a North Carolina paper in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century, 
the Tarboro [Tarborough] Free Press. At 
the present time there is a daily newspaper 
in Detroit, Michigan, of that title. There 
must be several others in America. — 


HORTS FOR WOMEN AND TROUSERS 
FOR MEN (celxxvi. 408).—About 1929 
women wore shorts for rough-country hiking 
and climbing. In the upper classes, boys 
under seven wore trousers in the 1780’s and 
1790’s, as many paintings will show (Vigée 
le Brun, Morland, Copley, Fragonard, etc.). 
In the 1800’s-1810’s men wore tight panta- 
loons in place of breeches, with or without 
top-boots. Trousers appeared about 1820. In 
the peasantry and working classes, trousers 
were worn as early as the sixteenth century. 
They appear throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury and especially in prints of the French 
Revolution, on sailors, soldiers, sans-culottes, 
and citizens. 
Louris Loyngs. 






[THE STOCKS (clxxvii. 12).—The example 

cited of stocks at Great Amwell, as being 
in a churchyard, is unfortunate. They were 
outside until a year or two ago, when they 
were repaired and placed inside the church- 
yard for their better preservation. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


Excellent specimens of the Stocks may be 
seen in many provincial museums. As a young 
man I well knew the old stocks still in situ at 
Melbourne in Cambs. and at White Waltham 
in Berks. I have also personally inspected the 
i pillories at Rye in Sussex and at 
Posen (Poznan) in Poland. More upon this 
subject (some of it rather amusing) will be 
found in ‘ N. and Q.’ at clxix. 389, 446; clxx. 
10 (Nov. 30, 1935, Dec. 21, 1935, and Jan. 4, 
1936). The stocks were often fastened when 
in use with a padlock. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Much information is given in 12 S. xi (1922) 
and xii (1923). William Frazer has a note 
on ‘The Dublin Stocks and Pillory ’ in the 
Proceedings of the Irish Academy, ser. 2, vol. 
2 (1888), 456-460. 

J. ARDAGH 


OLK-LORE: APPLE-PEEL (clxxvi. 333, 
376).—To throw apple-peel over the left 
shoulder, in order to obtain the wishful 
event mentioned, was a common custom in 
Shropshire, and no doubt in other counties, 
when I was young between the years 1870 and 
1880. In my late father’s house, and that of 
his friends, it was much indulged in by the 
respective families, but we preferred orange- 
peel to apple-peel, as it is much stronger. 
My own children some years ago—as no doubt 
others—kept up the custom. 


Hersert SoutTuam. 


“AXIS POWERS”: “THE AXIS 

ATTITUDE ” (clxxvi. 333, 393).—An 
earlier instance appears in The Times of 6 
Feb. Its Imperial and Foreign column is 
headed ‘‘ Attacks on the Axis’ and its Ber- 
lin correspondent writes :—‘‘ The four points 
are, therefore, attacks on the ‘ axis’ Powers.”’ 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 








ARSENAL STATION (clxxvii. 2, s.v. ‘Mem- 
orabilia ’).—Arsenal Station on the tube 
| going to Finsbury Park and beyond took the 
| place of Gillespie Road, not of Holloway 
' Road, as stated. 

| H. G. L. K. 
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A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles: Part vi. Corn pit-Dew. 
Compiled by the University of Chicago 
under the editorship of Sir William Craigie 
and James R. Hulbert. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 17s, 6d. net.) 

HE word corn, in attributive uses, which 
are mostly of American origin, occupies 
five columns in this new part, beginning with 
com pit. Several entries are interesting. 

Thus Cornplanter Indian is not an Indian 

addicted to planting corn but one associated 

with Cornplanter, a celebrated Seneca chief ; 
corn song is a song kept up continuously 
during the entire time of corn-shucking, of 
which, it is said that ‘‘ though extremely 
simple, yet when sung by fifty pairs of lusty 
lungs, there are few things more stirring ’’; 
corn-stealer is slang for a hand (‘‘ give us a 
shake of your corn-stealer; why, you look out 
in sorts, Dorcas’’). The compilers look not 
unkindly on slang. Other examples are 
critter company, Army slang for cavalry com- 
pany, critter being a domestic animal; and 
to cut ice, a vivid phrase which one often 
hears among ourselves and for which the 
earliest date given here is 1896. Colloquial- 
isms are carefully distinguished from slang 
and are fairly abundant. Cuss, a good-for- 
nothing fellow in a humorous sense, appears 
to date from the eighteenth-century ; the first 
quotation illustrating to eat (boiled) crow 
comes from ‘N. and Q.’ 5 S. viii., and ‘‘ to 
eat crow ’’—that is to recant or humiliate 
oneself—is quoted from writers of our own 
day; Dago is marked as a_ colloquialism 
signifying originally a Spaniard and then 
any Southern European, and also, since about 

1900, used for the Italian language and for 

a professor or student of Italian, as well as 

for an ‘uncouth person”; daisy in the 

sense of fine, excellent (‘‘ It’s a daisy fit, that 
suit is’’) is quoted from 1887 onwards; 
darned, though mostly felt as a mild substi- 
for ‘“‘ damned,’’ is referred back with Webster 
to darn, a variant of dern, secret; deadhead, 

a person admitted free to theatres and the 

like, goes back to 1843. 

Corral seems to have established itself 
firmly, as a verb in general and figurative 
senses, meaning to hem in, collect in a place 





of security, or to capture in a humorous sense. | 
‘* We will corral some of the ice-cream and | 
cake ’’ sounds odd to English ears, 
with its attributive uses fills, 


as one would 








expect, several pages. 
mon rabbit, to judge from the dropping of 
inverted commas, has found favour as a good 
descriptive word. The readers have retrieved 
an interesting seventeenth-century American 
variant or spelling of ‘‘ Cotswold ” in ‘‘ two 


Cottontail for the com. 


Cotteswell rambes.’’ Among the words of 
French extraction the most notable are coulee 
(the dry bed of a stream or ravine having 
sloping sides—1807); coureur de bois, a 
French or half-breed hunter or boatman 
(1700) ; crevasse, a break in a levee on the 
lower Mississippi (1814); cutto, a knife, 
altered from the obsolete cutteau and quoted 
up to the mid-nineteenth-century ; and above 
all Creole, if this is to be derived rather from 
the French créole than the Spanish criollo, 
On this last word we read that “ the following 
comments indicate the difficulty of defining 
[it] with precision.’’ Used for a person of 
French extraction it may denote one “ born 
in some part of the present United States, 
esp. a native of Louisiana or New Orleans,” 
or, a French-Canadian or, an inhabitant of 
Louisiana; used for a person of Spanish 
descent born in N, America it is likely to 
have reference to Texas; and it may also sig 
nify ‘‘ a native born negro”’ as distinguished 
from a negro brought from Africa. Attribu- 
tive or adjective it is mostly to be referred 
to Louisiana. 

The United States or any special part of 
it, ‘‘ viewed nostalgically as almost a para- 
dise’’ will be spoken of as God’s (own) 
country; and country seems there, as with us, 
the ordinary word used for gathering up all 
patriotic associations, not requiring that re- 
ference to forefathers which gives their 
character to words like patria or Vaterland. 
Country mark, now happily obsolete, was the 
mark or scar identifying a slave as being 
from a particular part of Africa (‘Ran away, 
an outlandish negro fellow, named Toby —; 
. . . has his country mark on both sides of his 
face ’’—1790); and another interesting obso- 
lete expression is country pay, which means 
commodities raised or produced in _ the 
country and used as money (‘‘ Seaven years 
after mv decease shall pay vnto my daughter 
Ellen sixteene pounds in Cuntry paye ’— 
1643). The word coup, and the expression 
count coup seem to claim a note: coup means 
in Indian parlance ‘‘ the first blow or wound 


| effected on an enemy ”’ (this is American not 


English wording) and to count coup is to 
claim the honour of having ‘“‘ effected ”’ it. 


Cotton | Deputize, transitive, to appoint as a deputy 


(“‘ They seldom think it necessary te deputize 
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more than one person ’’), is said to be a Con- 
necticut word, sometimes heard in conversa- 
tion, but always (Pickering) considered as a 
mere vulgarism; it is quoted, however, from 
1806 to 1924. 

The readiness with which American makes 
verbs out of substantives receives some odd 
illustration here; we may instance to deed, 
transfer by deed, quoted first from Webster, 
1806, with a past participle deeded now in use 
(‘twenty acres of deeded land’’); and to 
deacon or to deacon off, which means to read 
aloud verses of psalm or hymn for a congre- 
gation to sing immediately after, and also 
to pack fruit with the finest specimens on top 
(“ The strawberries [were] not as ripe as 
they looked, having been skilfully ‘ dea- 
coned’’’). There is a species of small ever- 
green shrubs which has received the name 
Dahoon, first used in the early eighteenth 
century by Catesby; this has been supposed 
to be an Indian word, but, we are told, cannot 
now be referred to any language formerly 
spoken in the Southern States. Cut money, 
illustrated from 1809 to 1845, recalls the old 
way of providing small change by cutting up 
dollars, so that halves, quarters, eighths or 
even sixteenths circulated as if they were 
coins; a quotation of 1835 tells us that a 
Yankee in Missouri brought this form of cash 
into disrepute by contriving to cut the dollar 
into five quarters. Covenant Chain belongs 
to colonial times: a chain belt symbolising 
peace between the colonists and the Indians; 
it is used figuratively in official documents, 
where it looks oddly picturesque. A Cowboy in 
the original use of the word, in Revolutionary 
days, was a member of one of the Tory 
guerilla bands which, near New York, oper- 
ated between the American and the British 
lines; in its now familiar sense it is first 
quoted from no earlier than 1877. A town in 
“a cattle-raising district, especially one from 
which large shipments of cattle are made,’’ is 
called a cow town. One wonders whence came 
the use of crawl for mounting or managing a 
horse; the two quotations given are of 1893 
and 1894: has the use since been dropped ? 
Crease is an interesting word. Said to be de 
rived ‘‘ from erease, dial. var. of creast, 
former var. of crest’ it means ‘‘ to shoot (a 
wild horse) in the crest of the neck for the 
purpose of stunning it without serious 
injury.”’ One of the quotations, however, 
says that this ‘‘ always destroys the spirit and 
character of the animal.” 


Indians of the Muskhogean family; how the 





¢ One of the mean- ! 
ings of Creek is a confederacy of southern | 


name came to be given would appear uncer- 
tain and the tradition that it refers to 
the watercourses and creeks in the country 
of these Indians is hardly convincing. In 
1835 Ingraham wrote ‘‘I have termed New 
Orleans the Crescent city . . . from its being 
built around the segment of a circle formed 
by a graceful curve of the river.’’ The name 
so bestowed, seems to have caught on and is 
here illustrated by various quotations up to 
1909. A few University words occur, e.g., 
Detur, a Harvard word, for an annual prize 
of books awarded to students of one year’s 
standing. The first quotation for this is from 
1797; ‘‘ which books have obtained the name 
of Deturs’’ it states rather tantalisingly. 
Dental surgeon, coming into use here as a 
more dignified appellation than ‘“‘ dentist,’’ 
dates in America from 1840. A striking name 
for a State which falls in this section is 
“*Dark and bloody ground’’ for Kentucky. 
It was once thought to be a translation of 
the State’s Indian name, but in reality is de- 
rived from the sanguinary struggles over its 
hunting-grounds. It is illustrated by numer- 
ous quotations from 1777 to 1891. 


John Skelton: Laureate. By William Nelson. 
(Columbia University Press: London, 
Humphrey Milford. 15s. net). 


()N Jan. 7, 1833, Wordsworth wrote to Dyce 
congratulating him upon having made 
such good progress with Skelton, ‘‘ a writer 
deserving of far greater attention than his 
works have hitherto received.’’ Ten years 
later was published the admirable edition 
which still forms the basis of all work on 
Skelton, and for the first time a truly original 
genius was worthily set forth. But nearly a 
century has elapsed without doing much to 
solve the many problems which Dyce had to 
leave open. The enthusiasm of modern 
poets—‘‘ He has had a stronger influence on 
my work than any poet alive or dead,’’ writes 
Mr. Graves—is not of the scholarly order, but 
unless we are greatly mistaken, the work be- 
fore us marks a real advance. It is well 
documented and well written by a scholar well 
equipped for his task. It does not pretend to 
give proportionate treatment to all the poems, 
but it brings a wealth of special knowledge to 
bear on many cruxes, proposes solutions often 
very ingenious and in our opinion sound. On 
the elucidation of that mysterious poem 
‘“‘ Speak, Parrot,’ and of the quarrel with 
Wolsey. the author lays chief emphasis. 
The first (and longest) chapter deals with 
a subject unfamiliar even to the well-informed 
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—the scholars of Henry VII. This enables 
us to ‘‘ place ’’’ Skelton, for the contemporary 
evidence of his high repute as a scholar is 
beyond cavil. And Henry subsidized “ a 
crowd of scholars,’’ most of them foreigners 
and for a very good reason. 

A nation imports the commodities it lacks. 
During the reign of Henry VII England ex- 
ported wool and tin; it imported fine cloth, 
wines, and scholars of rhetoric. Poets and 
orators were needed, and there was not enough 
native talent for the purpose. 


Why were these poets and orators needed ? 
Because classical Latin had become the inter- 
national language, and was required for the 
purposes of diplomacy and for the record of 
events past and present. Henry felt his own 
deficiencies when the Ciceronian periods of a 
Venetian ambassador defeated his compre- 
hensior ; the record of England’s past glories 
he entrusted to Polydore Vergil, and that of 
his own acts to Bernard André, the blind poet 
of Toulouse. These mén and their fellows set 
up a tradition of English humanism which 
More, Colet and Erasmus were to transcend. 

At every point Skelton’s early career cor- 
responds with theirs, every point but one. 
Their work was all done in Latin or French, 
Skelton’s mainly in English. His first work, 
unknown to Dyce, was a translation of 
Diodorus Siculus from the Latin of Poggio, in 
which he foreshadows the style of racy ex- 
pansion later applied by Holland to Pliny. 
Mr. Nelson gives an amusing example where 
two Latin lines grow to sixteen in the Eng- 
lish. That he was no mere rhetorician like 
the others is manifest; in fact, the author 
justly claims him as ‘“‘ the unique example of 
a poet of individual genius in the century and 
a half between Chaucer and Wyatt.”’ 

Having dwelt so long on an unfamiliar sub- 
ject of interest, we must be content with a 
mere enumeration of the other chief points, 
though the temptation to enlarge is strong: 
the full account of laureation: the origin of 
Skeltonics—‘‘ Angry Skelton’s breathless 
rhymes ’’ — here deduced from the rhymed 
Latin prose of the Middle Ages, which had 
itself a respectable ancestor in the admired 
épowrédevrov of Greek rhetoric: the probable 
attendance of Skelton on Henry VIII in 
France: the Grammarians’ War, in which 
Skelton, like most satirists from Aristophanes 
down. was a reactionary, and got a nasty epi- 
gram from William Lilly; the dating of 
“Speak, Parrot,’’ and what follows there- 





from; and the quarrel with W 

On all these matters much new light 
thrown, largely from recondite sources; 

whoever in the future undertakes to supe 
Dyce, must certainly take account of 

Nelson. 


BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


We have received from M. EmManvg, 
Fasius, of Paris, a very interesting cata. 
logue describing 250 items; autographs, 
portraits, documents and historical souvenirs, 
The first thing we particularly noted ig 
dossier of papers concerned with the fight be 
tween the Alabama and the Kearsage, put to 
gether by the contemporary American vice 
consul at Cherbourg ond, containing some ood 
pieces (1864: 2,700 fr.). A manuscript of the 
Russian general Boutourlin’s ‘ Histoire de 
l’Invasion de l’Empereur Napoléon en Russie 
en 1812,’ offering numerous divergences from 
the printed text, may be taken to be the first 
draft of the work; it has some valuable illus 
trations not to be found in the edition of 1824 
(1,500fr.) A pleasant letter of Clemencean’s, 
supposed to be addressed to the Comtesse de 
Loynes, is offered for 500fr. Other good 
letters of notabilities are those of Wagner to 
Fritzsch (1872: 1,050 fr.); Mme de Pom 
padour to Mme de FitzJames (1763: 1,850 
fr.); Marillac to Richelieu (1629: 850 fr.); 
Kitchener to General Talbot (1916: 210 fr.) 
and Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire to an unnamed 
correspondent—an important letter (1,000 
fr.). A political document of great interest is 
the proclamation of the ‘‘Commissaires de la 
Convention Nationale de France’ to the 
people of Savoy—written out by Dubois- 
Crancé ; this was one of the moves towards the 
union of Savoy with France (1792: 3,250 fr.). 
For 680 fr. is offered a series of extracts from 
her reading of poetry copied out by Julie de 
Lespinasse, beginning with a passage from 
Heautontimoroumenos. We noticed also poster 
of the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee 
in the Great War (‘Is your Home 
here? Defend it’’)—a map of the British 
Isles in green on a white ground (145 fr.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to giv> within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and 
Ps —_—- the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 
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